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PROSPECTUS. 


Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound mora!s, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ;Zour plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom 
izes ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 

gar Editors friendly, please copy, or notice. 








THE THEOLUGIES AND THE REFORMS. 
NUMBER FIVE. 

THE RIGHT AND THE EXPEDIENT.—PRINCIPLE AND POLI-. 
cy.—INFLEXIBILITY AND CoMPROMISE. 

Radical reformers insist on a steady adherance to what- 
ever is absolutely demanded by the right and the true. Con- 
servatists demur whenever they judge that strict adherance 
to these would be inexpedient. The Radicals insist upon 
fidelity to principle. Conservatists object, whenever, by 
their estimates of consequences, they conclude it to be incon- 
sistent with what they call good policy. The Radicals com- 
mend inflexibility of purpose. Conservatists are continually 
resorting to moral compromises, and commending them. 

Practically, these are the questions which, among Reform- 
ers require to be definitely settled, before there can be much 
co-operation or progress. The importance of co-operation 
is indeed magnified by Conservatists. Let them understand 
its conditions. Co-operation requires and implies agreement. 
Agreement is found only in adherance to principle—to the | 
right—to the true. All men have moral perceptions sub- 





right. A maxim of His kingdom is, that he that offendeth 
in one point, is guilty of all. And “so death hath passed 
upon all, in that all have sinned.” There is no tolerance 
of moral compromise with Him. One moral compromise 
according to this Theology, is sufficient to destroy a soul, 
and without a propitiation, without repentance, and without 
the forgiveness procured by the death of the son of God, 
would destroy it. So unflexibly uncompromising is the God 
of this Theology, that ‘‘ without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission,’ and by His standard of integrity, He Him- 
self, without this, could not be just, and the justifier of even 
the penitent. From the three great stand points of obser- 
vation, on the walls of this Theology,—its Sinai, its Calvary, 
its Day of Judgment, it is to be seen clearly, that the God 
of this Theology tolerates no moral compromise, no surren- 
dry of the right to the expedient, of principle to policy. 
His own moral inflexibility is the pattern for His children, 
His worshippers, His approved ones. 

By the disciples of other Theologies, all this may be char- 
acterized as too rigid, too unrelenting, too severe. It may be 
called sanguinary, unmerciful, a relic of ancient barbarism. 
Thus condemned it is, and will be. But, be it so. The ex- 
cellencies or the faults of the old Theology are not now be- 
fore us for adjudication. The sole question is, does that 
Theology allow us to sacrifice the right to the expedient, to 
give up principle for policy, to forfeit moral inflexibility 
for the advantages of compromise? ‘'o ask such questions 
is to answer them. On these points, so vital to the vindica- 
tion of Radical, uncompromising reformers, (derided as they 
are by conservatists as “impracticables”) the testimony of 
the Theology of our sturdy Puritan fathers, is direct, is une- 
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nflexible, uncompro- 
mising stamp conceivable. 

Then, as to the expedient, the politic, the advantages, or 
the temptations of proposed compromises, at the expense of 
the true and the right, the bare mention of them in the pres- 
ence of the old theologies, or while retaining even the 


| faint remembrance of them, were enough to alternately 





stantially alike, if they will but be true to them. But on 
questions of mere expediency and policy, where principle | 


curdle the blood with awe, and to relax the muscles into the 
derision of an Isaiah or an Elijah, when confronting the 


and right are either abandoned or waived, there are endless | false prophets. What! “advantages” to be gained by for- 
diversities of opinions with little probability of real agree. | feiting the favor of the Almighty! “good policy,” to “rush 
ment, because men’s estimates of consequences inevitably | UPO” the thick bossegs of his buekler ! sive Expedient” to run 
differ. |away from under the shadow of his wings, to build cob- 
What have the rival Theologies to teach on this subject? | house fortifications from which to fight our enemies, all ex- 
Are the Conservatists right, or are the Radicals? | posed to thezr raking fires, and under his own hot thunder 
Shall the right give place to the expedient, or the expe- bolts! Prudent, to adventure our own, shrewd tactics 
dient to the right? Shall principle be sacrificed to policy, | #g@inst the cunning of the Old Serpent, in preference to fol- 
or supposed policy to principle? Shall we be inflexibly true | lowing the directions of the Infinite Wisdom ? 
to principle, or shall we submit to compromise ? | Be it remembered that the God of the old theologies is a 
If Theologies are good for anything, they are “ profitable | God who has “declared the end from the beginning, whose 
to direct,” in such cases. council shall stand, who will do all his pleasure, who worketh 
Here we shall find, as heretofore, that there 7s a Theolo- | all things after the eounsel of his own will.” His worship- 
gy that vindicates the maxims of the Radicals—the same | pers do not bow down to a blind undesigning fatality, dei- 
Theology that we have found to vindicate them in the pre- fied under the abused name of the laws of nature. Laws 
ceeding particulars. This Theology insists, always, upon | enacted by no omniscient law-giver, and executed by noom- 
absolute compliance with principle, with law, with thetrue, | nipresent moral Governor. 


Nor do they confide in a Di- | 





his own uncompromising immutability he keeps them sta- 
ble. 
Have any of the other Theologies such a God as this, te 
whom they can commend radical reformers, as a God 
able to protect them in their unbending integrity, to deliver 
them from temptations to compromise, and keep them, like 
himself, firm, without shadow of turning? 

Could any Divinity less inflexible than the Jehovah of 
their forefathers preserve them from the folly and the wick- 
edness of making moral compromises? At what point of 
his administration, as described by the old theologies, 
could he relax “one jot or title’ without himself submit- 
ting toa moral compromise? And if the object of their 
adoration consents to compromise moral principle—is com- 
pelled to compromise, to drive the best bargain he can, with 
his enemies, how are his worshippers, who confide in him, 
to remain uncompromising ? 

What other Theology can give us a God without moral 
compromise? Is it the Theology that repudiates as unmer- 
ciful the administration of a Divine penal law? that cries 
out “barbarity” at the sentence, “the soul that sinneth it 
shall die ?” that demurs at the Divine refusal to repeal the 
law by proclaiming before hand, that the penalty shall 
never be enforced? that deems it harsh to condemn trans- 
gressors, thus concluding all under sin? that complains be- 
cause the very nature of penal law precludes, of necessity 
any claim of a right to forgiveness for transgression ? that 
‘is horrified at the idea of a Divine moral Governor so rigid, 
so exacting, as to suspend forgiveness upon the condition of 
repentance, and the acceptance of a Mediator provided by @ 
gressor will be accepted in the room of his own—a 
condition simply requiring of the penitent suppliant for for- 
giveness that he should so acknowledge the guilt and ill- 
desert of his transgression as to confess himself justly con- 
demned by the law ? 
| Could forgiveness be possibly extended, by a moral gov- 
ernor, on easier terms than this, without utterly abrogating 
and annulling all penal moral law ? 

Can any Theology cry out against this, as too rigid, too 
unrelenting, too severe ; and yet retain the slightest recog- 
nition of just penal law? Can a Theology do this, without 
demanding that the Moral Governor of the Universe shall 
give up all moral law, and proclaim impunity to trangres- 
sion? 

And, having done this, what moral law can it retain, for 
the standard or the authority of moral reforms? Where 
the magistrate may not punish, there can be no legal pen- 
_alty. Where there is no penalty there is no law. And 

where there is no law, there is no transgression, and 
no authoritative standard of moral action, nor definition of 
| moral transgression, to be reproved. What then are we to 
| say of moral reforms? On what basis can they repose? Or 
by what standard shall they be shaped or conducted? 


| 
















| Having repudiated the just penalty of moral law, all ideas 
| of guilt, and of desert of punishment, properly so ealled, 
| will have to be repudiated along with them. Moral ideas 


_are thus displaced, and nothing but the ideas of utility and 


with the right. And it condemns the least deviation as sin. | vinity whose designs are liable to be thwarted by the evo- | of expediency, remain. Actions are no longer to be re- 


The God of its adoration is the God of the true .and the | lutions of chance, or circumvented by the cunning craftiress | 
right. His “law is the truth,” so that a deviation from the | of his creatures—a Deity under a necessity of compromising | 


garded as right and wrong in themselves, but only as ad- 
vantageous and disadvantageous, expedient and inexpedi- 


true is a violation of His law. He is a God of truth, just | with his rebellious subjects, yielding up a part of his right- ent, in their results. The sin lies in being subjected to pain 


and righteous is He. His judgments are right. Ascertain | eous demands, in order to enforce the rest of them. He 
but the true and the right, and you have ascertained where | can control the Nations without asking leave of the politi- 
He takes His stand, and He will not swerve from it, nor al- | cians, and can preserve his Church without help from ec- 
low any of his creatures to swerve. clesiastics. He “taketh the wise in their own craftiness.” 

Righteousness is conformity to right. And with the God He is “the refuge of the oppressed”—a living God, who 
of this Theology, “all unrighteousness is sin.” And the hears and and answers the prayers of his chosen. Having | 
“soul that sinneth, it shall die.” He holds all under the no necessity of submitting to moral compromises himself, | 
condemnation of His law, who vary from the true and the | his faithful children can have no such necessity, and, with | 


' solved into an estimate of consequences. 





on account of it! Morality, if the term be retained, is re- 
Instead of fideli- 
ty to principle, (now derided as impracticable), the reformer 


/ must be exhorted to calculate probable results, and to do 


what he judges will “produce the greatest amount of good.” 

This is the well-known position of so called Conserva- 
tists, in respect to moral reforms. Such of them as oppose 
the agitation of reformatory questions, do so on the ground 
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that the “agitation will do more harm than good.” Thus 
they nullify the command to “cry aloud, and spare not, 
and show the pegple their transgressions, and the house of 
Jacob, (the churches,) their gins.” When Radical Aboli- 
tionists insist on the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, 
they reply with the plea that the slaves are better off in 
slavery, than in freedom.” By the same ethics, they bid 
us be silent, lest we should “disturb the peace of the church- 
es,” diminish the receipts of the Tract Society, interrupt 





our commercial relations, or hazard “our glorious Union.” 
Every moral consideration is ignored, on the plea of gain | 
and advantage. 


Such Conservatists as profess to be Reformers, and seek 
to mould reformatory measures, make use of the same ethics | 
in their controversies with the Radicals. When the Divine 
commard to “break every yoke,” to “proclaim liberty 
throughout the land,” is urged upon the public conscience, 
the Conservatists answer by urging the better policy of 
letting slavery alone where it exists, and trying to prevent 
its extension into the Territories. Sometimes it is added, 
that it would be a dangerous exercise of power, hazardous 
to our liberties, if the Government should obey God by pro- 
claiming liberty to the oppressed. When half-way meas- 
ures, and temporizing candidates for office are commended 
to support, in preference to thorough measures and uncom- 
promising candidates, the argument always comes from the 
same ethical scheme. 





Now, nothing is more certain than that this scheme of 
ethics is wholly at variance with the old Radical uncom- 
promising Theologies, which, (like the Radical ethics and 
Radical reforms that have grown out of them,) have always 
been complained of, as too severe, and derided as “imprac- 
ticable,” and unavailable. Nothing is more notorious than 
that the ethics of expediency have been, historically, as 
well as philosophically derived from the Theology of 
utility, as distinguished from, and opposed to the sterner, 
the more rigid, the more unaccommodating and unattractive 
Theology of our fathers. This statement is confirmed, not 
disproved, by the fact that the lax Theology in question, ha’ 
somewhat successfully sought entrance and favor, (within 
thirty or forty years past,) in some of the sects and church- 
es still adhering, nominally, to the old creeds, or to modifi- 
cations of them. That innovation has been nearly simul- 
taneous with the introduction into those churches of the 
lax ethics of conservatists. It was from one of the leaders 
of that school of Theology and ethics * that reformers re- 
ceived the exhortaticn, during a pending election, to vote, 
if need be, for the “lesser devil of the two.” 





It may be said that the official guardians of old school | 
Theology, have been, and still are, the most sternly opposed | 
to Reforms. We admit it, and can easily account for the | 
fact: thus: (1.) They had long since perverted and dis- | 
torted their théology into Antinomian monstrosities, “m ak- | 
ing void the law through faith,” instead of “establishing 
the law” by it. (2.) Dreading a reform of this abuse, they 
instinctively dreaded all reforms, especially such of them as 
most obviously sought and appealed to the enthroned su- 
premacy of moral law, to which, equally with the Latitudi- 
narian school, though by a different mental process, they 
had become averse, and equally confirming our position 
that so called conservatism, requires for its basis, a Theolo- 
gy ignoring, or evading, in some way, no matter how, the 
claims of moral law. At that vital point, the Antinomian 
and the Latitudinarian Theologies, like Pilate and Herod, 
have become friends. (3.) It is to be noted that old school 
Theology has the good sense, and good logic, if not the 
grace, to admit that if slaveholding be sinful, then radical 
abolition is the true remedy. It requires the very lowest 
of the lax Theologies to deny that position. The old Theolo- 
gies, even when perverted, and in ruins, never sink to that 
lovel,—never exhort us to the worship of devils, knowing | 
and believing them to be such. (4.) The true theology is 
neither the Antinomian nor the Latitudinarian. It neither | 
makes void the love through faith, nor through the caleu- | 
lations of a boasted reason, displacing faith. 








* The inate Dr. Taylor of New Haven. 
ee 
One reason why the world is not reformed is because | 


every man would have others make a beginning, and never | 
thinks of himself—Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


| my with cattle 
| subjected him to much exposure. Sometimes he slept in grave- 


a 
Visit to John Brown by a Lady. 

A lady, understood to be Mrs. Marcus Spring of Eaglewood, 
N. J. and daughter of the late Arnold Buffum, writes for the N. 
Y. Tribune, an account of her visit to John Brown, in prison, 
from which we make the following extract : 

With gifts from the woods and the garden, we went in through 
the door of iron bars, which turned with a grating sound on its 
heavy hinges. On the two beds were Brown and Stephens. 
Both were glad to see us. Stephens is a pleasant looking young 
man, though very pale from his wounds. One who knew him 
well, has said of him, “I never knew any man try so bard to be 
good.’’ No picture I have seen gives an idea of Mr. Brown's 
noble bearing, of his fine expression, and the peculiar light of 
his eyes. Lwas reminded, at once, by his appearance, of Motley's 
description of William of Orange ; no better one can be given of 
Brown : 


‘*In person he was above the middle hight, perfectly well 


made and sinewy, but rather spare than stout. His eyes, hair, 
beard, and complexion were brown. His head was small, sym- 
metrically shaped, combining the alertness and compactuess 
characteristic of the soldier with the capacious brow, furrowed 
prematurely with the horizontal lines of thought, denoting the 
statesman and the sage. His physical appearance was, there- 
fore in harmony with his organization, which was of antique 
model. Of his moral qualities, the most prominent was his 
piety. He was more than anything elsea religious man. From 
his trust in God, he ever derived support and consolation in the 
darkest hours. Implicitly relying upon Almighty wisdom and 
goodness, he looked danger in the face with a constant smile. 
and endured incessant labors and trials with a serenity which 
seemed more than human. ° bd ° 6 ° sd 

‘* His firmness wasallied to his piety. His constancy in bear- 
ing the whole weight of struggles as unequal as men have ever 
undertaken, was the theme of admiration even to his enemies "’ 

Between Mr. Brown and his jailer there has grown up a most 
friendly feeling. Capt. Avis, who is teo brave to be afraid to 
be kind, has done all he could for the prisoners, and been cursed 
accordingly. Still their condition was very cheerless, and Mr 
Brown was in the same clothes in Which he wastaken. A cloth 
under his head was much stained with blood from a still open 
wound. It was hard for me to forget the presence of the jailer 
(I had that morning seen his advertisement of ‘‘ 50 negroes for 
sale’’) ; but I soon lost all thought of him, in listening to Mr. 
Brown, who spoke at once of his plans and of his failure. Twenty 
years he has labored, and waited, and suffered, and at last he 
believed that the time of fulfillment had come. But he failed ; 
and, instead of being free on the mountains, strong to. break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free, he was shorn of his 
strength, with prison walls about him. ‘‘But,’’ he said, “I do 
not now reproach myself; I did what I could.’’ I said, ‘‘ The 
Lord often leads us in strange ways.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered ; 


| **and I think I cannot now better serve the cause I love so much 


than to die for it; and in my death I may do more than in my 
life.’ A pleasant smile came over his face when I exclaimed, 
‘*Then you will be our martyr!'’ I continued, ‘‘ I want to ask 
one question for others, not for myself—Have you been actuated 
by any feeling of revenge?’ He raised his head, and gave me 
a surprised look ; then, laying back, he answered slowly, but 
firmly, ‘‘ I am not conscious of having had a feeling of the kind. 
No, not iy al] the wrong done to me and my family in Kansas, 
have I had afeeling of revenge.’’ ‘‘ That would not sustain, 


you know,"’ I remarked. ‘‘ No, indeed,’’ he replied quickly, 


‘but I sleep peacefully as an infant ; or if Iam wakeful, glo- | 


rious thoughts come to me, entertaining my mind.’’ Presently 
he added, ‘‘ The sentence they have pronounced against me did 
not disturb me in the least ; it is not the first time that I have 
looked death in the face.’’ ‘‘ It is not the hardest thing for a 
brave man to die,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ but how will it be in the long 
days before you, shut up here? If you can be true to yourself 
in all this, how glad we shall be.’’ ‘‘ I cannot say,’’ he respon- 
ded, ‘‘ what weakness may come over me ; but I do not be- 
lieve I shall deny my Lord and Master, Jesus Christ; and I 
should if I denied my principles against Slavery. Why, I preach 
against it all the time—Capt. Avis knows I do.’’ The jailer 
smiled, and said ‘‘ yes.’ We spoke of those, who in times of 
trial, forgot themselves, and he said, ‘‘there seems to be just that 
difference in people ; sume can bear more than others, and not 
suffer so much. He had been through all kinds of -hardships, 
and did not mind them.’’ Myson remarked that it was a great 
thing to have confidence in one’sown strength. ‘I did not 
mean to say that’’ was the answer. ‘‘ It is only a constitutional 
difference, and I have been trained to hardships.’’ When twelve 
years old, he went with his father to furnish the American ar- 
This had led’ him far away from home, and 


yards, but without any superstitious fear, and in forests a hun- 
dred miles from human habitations, surrounded by hostile En- 
glish and Indians. 
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JOHN BROWN’S LETTER TO HIS WIFE. 


Cuarestows, Jefferson Co., Va., 16th. Nov. 1859. 


| My Dear Wire: I write you in answer to a most kind 
| letter of Nov. 13, from dear Mrs. Spring. I owe her ten 
| thousand thanks ; for her kindness to you particularly and 
| more especially than for what she has done, and is doing in 
|a@ more direct way for me, personally.’ Although I feel 
| grateful for every expression of kindness or sympathy to. 
| wards me, yet nothing can so effectually minister to my 
' comfort as acts of kindness done to relieve the wants, or 
| mitigate the sufferings of my poor distressed family. May 
| God Almighty and their own consciousness be their eternal 
| rewarders. I am exceedingly rejoiced to have you- make 
| the acquaintance, and be surrounded by such choice friends, 
| as I have long known some of those to be, with whom you 
are staying, by reputation. I am most glad to have you 
meet with one of a family (or I would rather say of two 
| families) most beloved and never to be forgotten by me. I 
mean dear gentle —. Many and many o time has 
she, her father, mother, brothers, sisters, uncle and aunt, (like 
angels of mercy ministered to the wants of myself and of my 
poor sons, both in sickness and in health. Only last year I 
lay sick for quite a number of weeks with them, and I was 
cared for by all, as though I had been a most affectionate 
brother or father. Tell her that I ask God to bless, and re. 
ward them all forever. “I was a stranger, and they took 
me in.” It may possibly be that —— would like to copy 
this letter, and send it to her home. If so, by all means, let 
her do so. I would write them if I had the power. 

Now let me say a word about the effort to educate our 
daughters. I am no longer able to provide means to help 
towards that object, and it, therefore, becomes me not to 
dictate in the matter. I shall gratefully submit the direc- 
tion of the whole thing to those whose generosity may lead 
them to undertake in their behalf, while I give, anew, a little 
expression of my own choice respecting it. You, my wife, 
perfectly wéll know that I have always expressed a decided 
preference for a very plain but perfectly practical education 
for both sons and daughters. I do not mean an education 
so very miserable as that you and I received in early life; 
nor as some of our children enjoyed. When I say plain 
but practical, I mean enough of the learning of the schools 
to enable them to transact the common business of life com- 
fortably and respectably, together with thorough training 
to good business habits which best prepares both men and 
women to be useful though poor, and to meet the stern Re- 
aLittEs of life with a good grace. You well know that I 
always claimed that the music of the broom, washtub, needle, 
spindle, loom, ax, scythe, hoe, flail, &c, should first be learn- 
ed at all events, and that of the piano, &c., arTERWARDS. 
I put them in that order as most conducive to health of body 
and mind ; and for the obvious reason, that after a life of 
some experience and of much observation, I have found ten 
women as well as ten men who have made their mark in 
life Right, whose early training was of that plain, practical 
kind, to one who had a more popular and fashionable early 
training. But enough of that. 











Now, in regard to your coming here: If you feel sure 
that you can endure the trials and the shock, which will be 
unavoidable (if you come), I should be most glad to see you 
once more ; but when I think of your being insulted on the 
road, and perhaps while here, and of only seeing your 
wretchedness made complete, I shrink from it. Your com- 
posure and fortitude of mind may be quite equal to it all; 
bul I am in dreadful doubt of it. If you do come, defer your 
journey till about the 27th or 28th of this month. The 
scenes which you will have to pass through, on coming here, 
will be anything but those you now pass, with tender, kind 
hearted friends, and kind faces to meet you every where. 
Do consider the matter well before you make the plunge. | 
think I had better say no more on this most painful subject. 
My health improves a little; my mind is very tranquil, I 
may say joyous, and I continue to receive every kind atter 
tion that I have any possible need of. I wish you to send 
copies of all my letters to all our poor children. What I 
write to one, must answer for all till I have more strength. 
I get numerous kind letters from friends in almost all diree- 
tions, to encourage me to “be of good “cheer,” and I still 
have, as I trust, “the peace of God to rule in my heart.” 
May God for Christ’s sake, ever make his face to shine 0 
you all. Your affectionate husband, Joun Browy. 
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the following extract : 
I have very many interesting visits from Pro-Slavery per- 
sons almost daily, and I endeavor toimprove faithfully, plain- 


ly and kindly. 1 do not think I ever enjoyed life better than | 


since my confinement here. For this Iam indebted to Infi- 
nite grace, and kind letters from friends from different quar- 
ters. I wish I could only know that all my poor family 


My willing soul would stay. 

In such a frame as this. 

Joun Brown. 

> —~ oe - 
Mrs. Brown’s Interview with her Husband, 

CHARLEsTOWN, Friday, Dec. 2. 1859. 
The interview between Brown and his wife lasted from 4 o’- 
clock in the afternoon until near 8 o'clock in the evening, when 
Gen. Taliaferro informed them that the period allowed had 
elapsed, and that she must prepare for departure to the Ferry. 
A carriage was-again brought to the door, the military took 
possession of the square, and with an escort of twenty mounted 


men, the cortege moved off, Capt. Moore of the Montgomery | 
Guards accompanying her. ‘The interview was, I learn, not a | but suggested that it would be best to take his body with the 


} 


From a subsequent letter, dated November 24, I make the exception of & few presents and bequests which he made. 
To one of his sons he gave a double spy-glass, and to another a 


| watch, while a third was directed to take a tomb, or monument 


that marks the grave of his father at North Elba, and have his 
| name, age, and the manner of his death, together with the 
He directs 
| that it shall remain at North Elba as long as his family contin- 
To each of his children he bequeathed the 
sum of $50, and to each of his daughters a Bible, to cost $5, to 
were as composed and as happy as J. I think nothing but | be purchased out of money coming to him out of his father’s 
the Christian religion could ever make any oneso composed. | estate. Also, he directs that a Bible, to cost $3, sh Il be pre- 
| senttd to each of his grand children, and that $50 each be paid 
| to three individuals, whom he named, if they can be found, and 


cause for which he had suffered, inscribed thereon. 


| ues to reside there. 
| 


| if not, to their legal representatives 


| During the course of conversation, Mrs. Brown asked him if 
| he had heard that Gerrit Smith had become insane, and had 
| been sent to the Asylum at Utica. He replied that he had read 
| of itin the papers, and was sorry to. h ar it, but immediately 


| changed the subject. 


ance. Capt. Brown remarked that he would also like the re- 


mains 


very affecting one—rather of a practical character, with regard | j,odjes of his four sons, and get a pile of pine logs and burn them 


to the future of herself and children, and the arrangement and | all together ; 


settlement of business affairs. They seemed considerably atfiee- 
ted when they first met, and Mrs. Brown was, for a few mo- 
ments, quite overcome ; but Brown was as firm as a rock, and | 
she soon recovered her composure. There was an impression | 
that the prisoner might possibly be furnished with a weapon or | 
with strychnine, by his wife, and before the interview her, per- | 
son was searched by the wife of the jailor, and a strict watch | 
kept upon them during the time they were together. At the 
time of separation they both seemed to be fully self- possessed, 

and the parting, especially on his part, exhibited a composure, 

either feigned or real, that was truly surprising. I learn from 

‘Captain Moore that she rather repelled alPattempts, on his part 

to express sympathy with her, under her afflictions. 

She resented the idea that Cept. Brown had done anything 
to deserve death, or to stain his name with dishonor, and de- 
clared that the ignominous character of the punishment that 
was about to be inflicted upon him was a3 cruel as it was unjust. 
She regarded him asa martyr ina righteous cause, and was 
proud to be the wife of such a man. The gallows, she said, 
had no terrors for her, or for him, 

The character of the interview may be judged to some extent 
from this conversation with Capt. Moore, which took place pre- 
vious to it. 

She stated that she had not seen him since last June, about 
six months ago and they had been separated, with the exception 
of a few days, for nearly two years. They had however, corres- 
ponded, and she had always felt a deep interest in the cause in 
which he was engaged. 

I learn from Captain Avis, the jailer, that the interview be- | 
tween the prisoner and his wife was characteristic of the man, 
and the direction given for the management and distribution of | 
his property embraced all the minor details of his last will and | 
testament. 

Gen. Taliaferro was also present, and Capt. Brown urged that 
his wife be allowed to remain with him all night. To this the 
General refused to assent, allowing them but four hours. 

On first meeting, they kissed, and affectionately embraced, and | 
Mrs. Brown shed a few tears, but immediately checked her feel- 
ings. They stood embraced, and she sobbing, for nearly five | 
minutes, and he was apparently unable to speak. The prisoner 
only gave way for a few moments, and was soon calm and col- | 
lected, and remained firm throughout the interview. At the 
close, they shook hands, put did not embrace, and as they part- 
ed, he said, ‘‘God bless you and the children.’”’ Mrs. Brown 
replied, ‘‘God have mercy on you,’’ and continued calm until 
she left the room, when she remained in tears a few moments, | 
and then prepared to depart. The interview took place in the 
parlor of Captain Avis, and the prisoner was free from manacles 
of any kind. 

They sat side by side on a sofa, and, after dis ussing family | 
matters, proceeded to business. He stated that he desired his 
property to pass entirely into her possession, and appeared to | 





Place full confidence in her ability to manage it properly for the | 
benefit of his younger children. He requested her to remain at 
North Elba, N. Y., on her farm, where she now resides, and | 


that it would be much better and less expensive 


| to thus gather up all their ashes together, and take them to 
| their final resting-place. Sheriff Campbell told him that this 


woul.! not be permitted within the State, and Mrs. Brown object- 
ed to the proposition altogether. 


The prisoner said that he contemplated his death with com- | 


posure and calmness. It would undoubtedly be pleasant to live 
longer, but as it was the will of God he should close his career, 
he was content. It was doubtless best that he should be thus 
legally murdered for the good of the cause, and he was prepared 
to submit to his fate, without amurmur. Mrs. Brown becoming 
depressed at these remarks, he bade her cheer up, telling her 
that his spirit wou.d soon “be with her again, and that they 
would be re-united in Heaven. 

With regard to his execution, he said that he desired no reli- 
gious ceremonies, either in the jail or on the scaffold, from min- 
isters who consent or approve of the enslavement of their fel- 
low-creatures ; that he would prefer rather to be accompanied 
to the scaffold by a dozen slave children and a good old slave 
mother, with their appeal to God for blessings on his soul, than 
all the eloquence of the whole clergy of the Commonwealth 
combined. 

During the past week, several letters containing checks and 
drafts had been forwarded to him by his friends in different sec- 
tidns of the country. These he indorsed, and made payable to 
his wife Mary A. Brown (one of them was for $100 and one for 
$50) and handed them to her. 

> —~ oe 
Extract from the last letter received by Mrs. Brown, before 
she started to go to Charlestown, bearing date Charles- 
town, Jéfferson County, Va., Nov. 26, 1859, in which, 
after referring to his wife’s being under Mrs. Mott’e 
roof, he proceeds to say : 

* * * | remember the faithful old lady well; but pre- 
sume she has no recollection of me. I once set myself to 
oppose a mob at Boston, where she was. After I interfered 
the police immediately took up the matter, and soon put a 
stop to mob proceedings. The meeting was, I think, in 
Marlboro’-street Church, or Hotel, perhaps. I am glad to 


have you make the acquaintance of such old “Pioneers” in | 


the cause. I have just received from Mr. John Jay, of 
New York, a draft for 350 (fifty dollars,) for the benefit of 


my family, and will inclose it payable to your order. I 
' have also $15 (fifteen dollars), to send to our crippled, des- 


titute, and unmarried son; when I can, I intend to send 
you, by express, two or three little articles to carry home. 


| Should you happen to meet with Mr. Jay, say to him that 
' you fully appreciate his great kindness both to me and my 


family.. God bless all such friends. It is out of my power 
to reply to all the kind and encouraging letters I get; I 
wish I could do so. I have been so far relieved from my 


| sit up to read and write pretty much all day, as well as | to advance to them. 
| ; you with my letters, or any of my matters. 


part of the night : and I do assure you and all other friends 


which belongs to her. He desired that his younger children that | am quite busy, and nene the less happy on that ac- 


their education at home, to have them sent toa boarding-school | proach of my great change is not the occasion of any par- 


He then gave directions and dictated to Sheriff Campbell a will, | ticular dread. 
I trust that God, who has sustained me so long, will not | handwriting. 


which directed that all his property should go to his wife, with | 


| The subject of the death of his two sons was spoken of, and 
| Mrs. Brown remarked that she had made some efforts, while at 

Harper’s Ferry, for the recovery of their bodies, to which end 
| She said, Col. Barbour had kindly consented to give his assist- 


of the two Thompsons removed, if they could be found, 


| 


"he +3 : | who love their neighbors. 
should be educated, and if she could not obtain facilities for | count. The time passes quite pleasantly, and the near ap- 
| 


forsake me when I most feel my need of fatherly aid and 
support. Should He hide His face, my spirit will droop 
» | and die; but not otherwise, be assured. My only anxiety 
is to be properly assured of my fitness for the company of 
those who are “washed from all filthiness;” and for the 
presence of Him who is infinitely pure. I certainly think I 
do have some “hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 
If it be only genuine, I make no doubt I “shall be filled.” 
Please let all our friends read my letters when you can; 
and ask them to accept of it as in part for them. I am in- 
clined to think you will not be likely to succeed well about 
getting away the bodies of your family ; but should that be 
so, do not let that grieve you. It can make but little differ- 


ence what is done with them. 
. * * * * * 


You can well remember the changes you have passed 
through. Life is made up of a series of changes, and let us 
try to meet them in the best manner possible. You will 
not wish to make yourself and children any more burden- 
some to friends than you are really compelled to do. I 
would not. 

I will close this, by saying, that if you now feel that you 
are equal to the undertaking, do exactly as you feel disposed 
to do about coming to see me before I suffer. I am entire- 
ly willing. Your affectionate husband, 

[ Signed] Joun Brown. 


At a meeting of sympathy held at Cleveland, on Friday, 
the following letter to Judge Titpen, from Joun Brown, 
was read by Judge Spa.pine. 

Cuar.estown, Jefferson County, Va., ) 
Monday, Noy. 28, 1859. 

Hon. D. R. Titpen—My Dear Sir: Your most kind 
and comforting letter of the 23d. inst., is received. 

I have no language to express the feelings of gratitude 
and obligation I am under for your kind interest in my be- 
half, ever since my disaster. 

The great bulk of mankind estimate each other’s actions 
and motives by the measure of success or otherwise that at- 
tends them through life. By that rule I have been one of 
the worst and one of the best of men. Ido not claim to 
have béen one of the /atter ; and I leave it to an impartial 
tribunal to decide whether the world has been the worse or 
the better for my living and dying in it. My present great 
anxiety is to get as near in readiness for a different field of 
action as I well can, since being in a good measure re- 
lieved from the fear that my poor broken hearted wife and 
children would come to immediate want. May God re- 
ward, a thousand fold, all the kind efforts made in their be- 
half. [have enjoyed remarkable cheerfulness and compos- 
ure of mind ever since my confinement; and it is a great 
comfort to feel assured that I am permitted to die (for @ 
cause) not merely to pay the debt of nature, as all must. I 
feel myself to be most unworthy of so great distinction. 
The particular manner of dying assigned to me, gives me 
but very little uneasiness. I wish I had the time and the 
ability to give you (my dear friend) some little idea of 
what is daily and I might almost say hourly, passing with- 
in my prison walls ; and could my friends but witness only 
a few of those scenes just as they occur, I think they would 
feel very well reconciled to my being here just what I am, 
and just as I am. My whole life before had not afforded 
me one-half the opportunity to plead for the right. In 
this also I find much to reconcile me to both my present 
condition, and my immediate prospect. I may be very in- 
sane, (and I am so, if insane at all.) But if that be so, in- 
sanity is like a very pleasant dream to me. I am not in 
the least degree conscious of my ravéngs ; of my fears; or 
of any terrible visions whatever ; but fancy myself entirely 
composed ; and that my sleep, in particular, is as sweet as 
that of a healthy, joyous little infant. I pray God that he 
will grant me a continuation of the same calm, but delight- 
ful dream, until I come to know of those realities which 
| “eyes have not seen, and which ears have not heard.” I 
| have scarce realized that ! am in prison, or in irons, at all. 
| I certainly think I was never more cheerful in my life. I 
| intend to take the liberty of sending by express, to your 

care, some trifling articles for those of my family who may 
be in Ohio, which you can hand to my brother JEREMIAH, 








| lameness, for the last three or four days, as to be able to | when you may see him,together with $15, | have asked him 


Please excuse my so often troubling 
Please also re- 
member me most kindly to Mr. Griswoxp, and to all others 
I write JeERrMIAH, to your care. 


Your friend, in truth, Joun Brown. 


At the suggestion of one of the audience, the original 
letter was handed around, that each might see the old man’s 
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Presse Excuance.—Editors of papers who receive this, 
are invited to exchange, directing to the “Principia, No. 
339 Pearl Street, New York—not to the “Radical Abolition- 
ist,” which is discontinued. ; 

- - —~—te ee << 

Sroprinc a News-parer.—Persons wishing to discon- 
tinue taking a paper, should request their Postmaster to 
notify the publisher of the paper, which it is his official 
duty to do, by a letter marked “Free. P. 0. Business.” 
Papers should not be returned, to load the mails, or subject 
the publishers to postage. 

rr oe 
WASHINGTON IRVING AND JOHN BROWN 

Were ever two such names brought into such contact be- 
fore? It is the providence of God that has brought them into 
juxta-position, by filling the metropolitan journals simultane- 
ously, with the incidents of the last hours of their decease, 
and the public expressions of sentiment and feeling drawn 
forth by their exit. Says the Tribune : 


“The obsequies of a man like Washington Irving are not 
only a matter of the deepest interest to those who dwell 
near the legendary shores of the Hudson and the Sound— 
whose traditions he so exquisitely gave to the world—and 
to every American, the literature of whose country he so 
purified and ennobled—but to every Old or New World 
reader of that language, to which he added some of its 
choicest treasures, and with which his fame is co-extensive 
and secure.” And again. 

“And there Washington Irving reste—amid the very 
scenes he legendized, and consecrated for all time. Fit 
burial-place for the author and the man; on the banks of 
his own darling River—the trees he best loved waving over 
him—his tomb the shrine of the dearest literary associa- 
tions, the future Mecca of many a pilgrim who will honor 
and long to emulate his fame.” 

The picture is not over drawn. 
served. 

In contrast with this, the journals record the demise of 
one whom they generally designate as “Old Brown,” or 
“Old John Brown,” a prisoner in Virginia, among strangers 
and enemies, condemned to a death of ignominy, suffering 
the execution of his sentence, among a populace by whom 
his memory will be execrated and their hatred of him trans- 
mitted to their children. 

Washington Irving died of old age, amid the surround- 
ings of elegance, the luxuries of wealth, the attentions of 
admiring friends. His pall-bearers are among the honor- 
able of the land. “Thirteen members of the New-York 
Board of Councilmen,” gentlemen of the highest literary 
distinction, dignified clergymen of metropolitan churches, 
judges, ex-judges, librarians, millionaires, honor themselves, 
as friends and associates, by their attendance at his burial. 
By none, perhaps, of all these, is “Old John Brown” re- 
garded as anything better than a fanatic, a criminal, or a 
mad-man. He dies a violent death; dies in poverty; dies 
the death of a felon; his former associates apologize for 
their acquaintance with him; he commends his family to 
the God of the poor, and to the charities of the benevolent. 

The fame of Washington Irving had filled the literary 
world, for half a century. The Government of his country 
had sought to honor it, and itself, by constituting him their 
representative at a Foreign Court. John Brown had passed 
his life in obscurity, except that the “troubles in Kansas ” 
had made him known as the brave but maligned defender 
of the free settlers—and as, within a few weeks, he had fal- 
len under the proscription of the Government, for his having 
too resolutely arrayed himseif against the iniquitous des- 
potism of which that Government had, itself, become the 
willing slave. 

What a contrast ! 
ture. 

The death of Washington Irving created a less deep and 
heart-felt sensation in the bosoms of his countrymen, than 
did the death of John Brown. The fact of his demise was 
less extensively noticed and recognized. Beyond the local- 


The eulogy is not unde- 


But there is another view of the pic- 


| 


ity of its occurrence, the circle of his personal friends, and 
the community of men of letters and of leisure, the sensa- 
tion produced by his demise was not very strongly marked. 


death of John Brown—the hearts of enemies and of friends. 

The sympathizing friends of Washington Irving were to 
be counted by scores—possibly by hundreds. The sympa- 
thizing friends of John Brown, must be estimated by mil- 
lions. 

Washington Irving is admired as an amusing and enter- 
taining author; John Brown as a noble and self-sacrificng 
hero. The exit of Irving. his last, hours, his past life, his 
labors, his successes, call forth appropriate reflections, re- 
gretful reminiscences, and literary eulogy and emulation. 
The enduring fortitude, the heroic daring, the dignified 
firmness, the unselfish benevolence, the eelf-immolating en- 
thusiasm, the tender sympathy, the sublime faith, the un- 
earthly triumph of John Brown, in his prison and on the 
scaffold, have touched and stirred the deepest fountains of 
tens of thousands of human hearts, and lighted up within 
them their highest conceptions of manhood, their most 
sacred ideas of human brotherhood, of liberty, and of relig- 
ion. Never, perhaps, since the first settlement of the coun- 
try, have so many earnest prayers ascended to heaven for 
the preservation of the life of a single man, or for his tri- 
umphant and peaceful death, as in the case of John Brown. 
And never, except in the case of the demise of Washington 
— if it be an exception—has any death been more deeply 
deplored, and by a greater number of human beings. 

The date of the death of Irving, belongs to the chronol- 
ogy of literature. The period of the death of John Brown 
will mark an era—a painful era it may be, but a bright 
one in the history of his nation, and of the world’s freedom. 

Irving’s statue will be by the side of the statue of Walter 
Scott. Brown’s with that of Hampden. 

“The humble villagers and farmers to whom Irving was 
so well known, were among the truest mourners that fol- 
lowed him to the grave.” The objects of his bounty are 
the destitute around him. . 

The slaves whom Jobn Brown sought to deliver, were 
personally strangers to him. They were unconscious of his 
self-sacrificing devotion to them, which cost him, not the 
contributions of superfluous wealth, but his very life. If 
any of them learned that he was their friend, they dared 
not approach him while living, nor while dying, nor lament 
for him, except in secresy, after his death. The poor, who 
loved Irving, were those of his own immediate vicinity. The 
poor whom John Brown loved, and for whom he died, were 
the enslaved millions of his nation, for whose release nei- 
ther the wealth, nor the influence, nor the magic pen of 
the gifted Irving are remembered to have contributed any 
thing. 


ture and taste, was continually employing his polished pen. 
Brown, with no literary pretensions, wrote little and seldom. 
But, in his prison he wrote, in a few days, what will be 
treasured up by thousands of pious hearts. One paragraph 
he wrote, that finds no parrallel, that we know of, in all the 
writings of Irving. 

“T cannot remember a night so dark, as to have hindered 
the coming day; nor a storm so furious or dreadful as to 
prevent the return of warm suns’ ‘ne and a cloudless sky. 
But, beloved ones, do remember what this is not your rest, 
that in this world you have no abiding place or continuing 
city. To God and his infinite mercy I always commend 
you. : J. B.” 

Irving wrote to entertain, to please, to amuse, to interest, 
to refine the already educated and civilized, objects not to | 
be undervalued nor despised, in their place ; Brown lived | 
and died to liberate and elevate the most injured and de- | 
pressed of his fellow mon, who are: not permitted to read; | 
objects truly noble and godlike. Irving was a genius; | 
Brown was a philanthropist, a man of God. Irving excelled | 
in his !escriptions of the beantiful in nature: Brown ex- 
hibited, in his own character, the moral sublime. | 

Had Irving consecrated his genius, devoted his influence, | 
and employed his pen, for the liberation of his enslaved | 
countrymen, very probably there might have been no occa- | 
sion, necessity, or motive, for the employment of the sword, | 
by John Brown. If Irving may find pardon for the neg- | 
lect of that duty, may not John Brown find forgiveness for | 
attempting too much—or in the wrong manner? Both of | 








Irving, for a half century, at the head of elegant litera- | 





them are gone to the tribunal of the just, the merciful, the 
impartial One, the God of the oppreesed, the refuge of the 
poor and needy, who is no respecter of persons. There we 


But millions of American hearts beat with emotion at the | may leave them. But at the same time, it is deserving of 


attention and remembrance, that no more literary laurels 
| and accomplishments, unless devoted earnestly to the cause 

of humanity and freedom, not even those of Washington 
| Irving, can give to any man so deep a hold on the heart of 
| general humanity, as the self:sacrificing devotion of an un. 
| pretending martyr, like John Brown. Such a fact is a vol. 
ume of philosophy,replete with encouragement to philanthro- 
pists, and with lessons of instruction to candidates for lite. 
rary honors. 





Hels of the Dav. 
EXECUTION OF JOHN BROWN. 
Batimorg, Friday, Dec. 2, 1859. 
A special dispatch from Charlestown, says that John 
Brown was hung at a quarter past eleven o’clock this fore. 
noon, and that there was no unusual excitement. 
Cuak.estown, Dec. 2, 1859. 
Brown was taken to the scaffold in a furniture-wagon 
about 11 o’clock. 
He spoke freely to the soldiers around him. He was 
hanged precisely at 11 1-4 o’clock. 


The body hung about thirty-five minutes. 
The body was sent to Harper’s Ferry at 4 o’clock. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Cuariestown, Va.; Thursday Dec. 1, 1859. 

The agent of the Associated Press here has been refused 
Gov. Wise’s permission to attend the execution. No facili- 
ties will be extended to reporters. 

The day has passed quietly. 

Mrs. Brown was escorted over from the Ferry at 4 
o’clock, when the entire military were brought out to make 
a demonstration. She was received with full military hon- 
ours, but the companies were not allowed to accompany 
her from the Ferry. After remaining four hours with her 
husband, she was escorted back to the Ferry at 9 o’clock, 
there to await the reception of her husband’s body. 

No one will be allowed within ear of the execution. 


Dec. 2d. 

Sheriff Campbell bid the prisoner farewell in his cell, the 
latter returning thanks for the Sheriff’s kindness, and speak- 
ing of Capt. Pate as a brave man. 

The prisoner was then taken to the cell of Copeland and 
Green ; he told them to stand up like men, and not betray 
their friends; he then handed them a quarter each, saying 
he had no more use for money, and bade them adieu. He 
then visited Cook and Copie, who were chained together, 
and remarked to Cook ; “You have made false statements.” 
Cook asked, “What do you mean?” Brown answered, 
“Why, by stating that I sent you to Harper’s Ferry.” 

Cook replied, “Did you not tell me in Pittsburgh to come 
to Harper’s Ferry and see if Forbes had made any disclos- 
ures ?” 

Brown—‘“No sir; you know I protested against your 
coming.” 

Cook replied, “Capt. Brown, we remember differently,” 
at the same time dropping his head. 

Brown then turned to Copie and said, “Copie, you also 
made false statements, but I am glad to hear you have con- 
tradicted them. Stand up like a man.” He also handed 
him a quarter. He shook both by the hand, and they 
parted. 

The prisoner was then taken to Stevens’ cell, and they 
kindly interchanged greetings. Stevens—“Good bye Cap- 
tain; I know you are going to a better land.” Brown re- 
plied, “I know I am.” Brown told him to bear up, and 
not betray his friends, giving him a quarter. 

He did not visit Hazlett, as he has always persisted in de- 
nying any knowledge of him. On his way to the scaffold, 
Mr. Sadler, an undertaker, who was in the waggon with 
him, remarked, “Capt. Brown, you are a game man.” He 
answered, “Yes, I was so trained up ; it was one of the les- 
sons of my mother ; but it is hard to part from friends, 
though newly made.” He then remarked, “This is a beau- 
tiful country ; I never had the pleasure of seeing it before.” 

On reaching the field where the gallows was erected, the 
prisoner said, “Why are none but military allowed in the 
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inclosure ? I am sorry citizens have been k 
reaching the gallows, he observed Mr. Hunter and Mayor 
Green, to whom he said, “Gentlemen, good-bye,” his voice 
pot faltering. 


While on the scaffold, Sheriff Campbell asked him if he | 


times more from bashfulness than from fear.” On entering 
the field, he said, as if surprised, “I see all persons are ex- 
cluded from thedield except the military.” I was very near 


29 


—— — ——$—————— Oe  "_e«q«qe 
ept out.” On | quity, “It has been a characterictic of me, from infancy, not | mander in Chief assured her that if she should ever be dis. 
| to suffer from physical fear. I have suffered a thousand 


posed to visit Virginia again, he would cordially invite her 
to Charlestown, where she would receive true Southern hos- 
| pitality. Soon after, she was taken aside, by Mrs. Avis, and 
searched. The bolts were then withdrawn, and, accompa- 


would take a handkerchief in bis hand, to drop as a signal ‘the old man, and scrutinized him closely. He seemed to | nied by the jailer, Mrs. Brown went to meet her husband, . 
when he was ready. He replied, “No, I do not want it; | take in the whole scene at a glance, and he straightened for the last time. 


but do not detain me any longer than is absolutely necessa- | himself up proudly, as if to set to the soldiers an example of | 
a soldier’s courage. The only motion he made, beyond a | 


” 


CuarLEsTowN, Jefferson County. Va., Dec. 1, 1859. 
I give to my son, John Brown, jr., my surveyor’s compass 


Shortly after the execution, and while the body was being | swaying to and fro of his body, was that same patting oF ant athens surveyor’s articles, if found ; also, my old granite 
taken to the depot, great excitement was raised by the arri- | his knees with his hands that.we noticed throughout his | monument, now at North Elba, N. Y., to receive upon ite 


yal of a Horseman, announcing that Wheatland, the late | 
residence of George W. Turner, who was shot at Harper's | 


trial and while in jail. As he came upon an eminence near 
the gallows, he cast his eyes over the beautiful landscape 


Ferry, was on fire, and that the fire was extending to the | and followed the windings of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 


farm and buildings of Mr. Wm. F. Turner. 


The latter who was in town, said that he had left home | 


at 10 o’clock in the morning. He said that several of his 
horses had died very suddenly, and also some of his sheep. 
He intended to have their stomachs analyzed, as he believed 
them to have been poisoned. 

The stock of Mr. Cushman and Mr. Myers in the same 
neighborhood had also died, very mysteriously. The ex- 
citement caused by this, was very great. 

Col. Davis had the Faquier Cavalry in readiness to go 
out and inquire into the truth of the report about the fire. 
The body of Brown arrived by the special train, and will 
be taken on by Mrs. Brown and friends, by express, direct 
to Albany. 

It is desired to avoid all public demonstration, and it is 
determined that the body shall not be visible anywhere on 
the route to North Elba, where it will be deposited in the 
family burying ground. 

Battimorg, Saturday, Dec. 3, 1859. 

Capt. Brown’s body passed through here this morning, 
and was taken on by the early train, for Philadelphia. 


Srconp Dispatcu.—The old man was swung off at 11 14, 
precisely, he having remained firm and dignified to the last. 

The military assembled at 9 o’clock, and were posted on 
the field leading to the scaffold, and also at various other 
points, in conformity with the general orders. 

Everything was conducted under the the strictest military 
discipline, as if the town were in a state of siege, mounted 
guards being stationed in the woods, to the left of the scaf- 
fold, and picket guards toward the Shenandoah Mountains, 
in the rear. That part of the military which kept the field 
was joined into two hollow squares, one within the other. 

In the center of these stood the scaffold. Between the 
inner and outer lines of troops spectators were freely admit- 
ted, but none were allowed to remain outside the outer line. 

The prisoner was accompanied from the jail to the scaf- 
fold, by the sheriff and his assistants, and Capt, Avis, .he 
jailer, the procession being escorted by a body of military 
consisting of six companies of infantry, one rifle corps, and 
a company of horse. There was no clergyman present, 
Brown having declined all religious ceremonies, either in 
the jail or on the scaffold. Brown was taken to the scaffold 
in a small cart, in which was placed also his coffin, a plain 
affair, made of white pine. 

On arriving at the scaffold, the prisoner looked around 
calmly upon the assembled multitude for a moment, and 
and then mounted the scaffold with a firm step. His arms 
were now piniou.d by the Sheriff, when the prisoner stood 
silent for a moment. He then uttered a few words of fare- 
well to Captain Avis and Sheriff Campbell, when at 1114 
o’elock, the trap of the scaffold was pulled away, and with 
a few slight struggles, John Brown yielded up his spirit: 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune: (Extracts) 
Bartimore Dec. 3d. 
The prisoner sat upon the box which contained his coffin, 


. and, although pale from confinement, seemed strong. The 

wagon in which he rode was drawn by two white horses. | 
rand, through double rows of pointed bayonets, and amid 
_ thickly planted pieces ‘of artillery, the grief-stricken woman 


From the time of leaving jail until he mounted the gallows 
stairs he wore a smile upon his countenance, and his keen 
eye took in every detail of the scene. There was no blench- 
ing nor the remotest approach to cowardice or nervousness. 


His remarks have not been correctly reported in the Balti- 


more and New York papers. As he was leaving jail, when 
asked if he thought he could endure his fate, he said, “I 
can endure almost anything but parting from friends: that 
is very hard.” On the road to the scaffold, he said to an in- 








the distance. He looked up earnestly at the sun and sky, 
and all about, and then remarked, “This is a beautiful coun- 
try. I have not cast my eye over it before—that is, while 
passing through thefield.” The cortége passed half around 
the gallows to the east side, where it halted. The troops 
composing the escort took up their assigned position, but 
the Petersburg Grays, as the immediate body guard, re- 
mained as before, closely hemming in the prisoner. They 
finally opened ranks to let him pass out, when, with the as- 
sistance of two men, he descended from the wagon, bidding 
good bye to those within it; and then, with firm step and 
erect form, he strode past Jailor, Sheriff, and officers, and 
was the first person to mount the scaffold steps. He then 
looked about him, principally in the direction of the people, 
in the far distance. Then to Capt. Avis, his jailor, he said, 
“T have no words to thank you for all your kindness to me.” 


| To Sheriff Campbell he remarked, “ Let there be no more 
_ delay than is necessary.” His black slouched hat was then 


removed, his elbows and ankles were pinioned, and the 
white hood was drawn over his head. He said, “ You have 
put this thing over my head and I cannot see; you must 
lead me.” There are eight minutes of suspense, while the 
stupid cavalry are trying to find their proper position. Im- 
patient at the delay, Col. Scott gives the signal, Sheriff Cam- 
bell severs the rope with his hatchet, the trap falls with a 
horrid screech of its hinges, and the unfortunate man swings 
off into the air. 


CnarLestown, Dec. 3d. 


The events of last Thursday caused a more intense excite- 
ment than any that have been witnessed in Charlestown. 
the morning was occupied in the preparation of the field of 
death, which was marked out with military precision ac- 
cording to the plans of Gen Taliaferro, with lines for the 
troops at the distance of fifty yards from the spot selected 
for the gallows, and distinct positions for the officers of the 
day, and the Commander-in-Chief. These arrangements 


| were watched with great public interest, but their attraction 


ended at once, when, at noon, the knowledge that John 
Brown’s wife was expected became general. Mrs. Brown 
had arrived in the morning at Harper’s Ferry, and was anx- 
ious to proceed at once to Charlestown, but the rigors of 
military discipline were not to be relaxed, and it was deter- 
mined that her progress and arrival should be made the oc- 
casion of the most imposing warlike display that could be 
made. At 1 o’clock, twenty-five of Capt. Scctt’s cavalry 
corps—the Black Horse Rangers—surrounded the carriage 
in which Mrs. Brown was to be brought hither, and with 
much clashing of arms and glittering display, the proces- 
sion departed. Three hours elapsed during which the curi- 
osity of the populace swelled near to bursting. At four 
o’clock, the return of the cavalcade was announced, and in 
an instant, the road to the jail was thronged with hundreds 
of eager gazers. For a brief time the way was obstructed, 
and the carriage and escort paused before the headquarters 
of the Commander in Chief, while a body of troops, with 
much pomp and circumstance, made clear the way and 
formed a hollow square reaching from the carriage to the 


jail. As soon as all was ready, the cavalcade passed on, 


found her way to the door beyond which her husband, shac- 
kled and fettered, awaited her coming. By Captain Moore, 
who came with her, to Harper’s Ferry, she was led into the 
presence of Gen. Taliaferro, Sheriff Campbell, Mr. Andrew 
Hunter, and jailer Avis. Here the dreary dignities of for- 
mal reception were continued. For fifteen minutes stiff 
platitudes befel her. With singularly bad taste, the Com- 


two sides a further inscription, as I will hereafter direct ; 
said stone monument, however, to remain at North Elba so 
long as any of my children and my wife may remain there 
as residents. 

I give to my son Jason Brown, my silver watch, with my 
name engraved on inner case. 

I give to my son Owen Brown my double-spring opera- 
glass, and my rifle-gun (if found), presented to me at Wor- 
ces, Mass. Itis globe-sighted and new. I give, also, to 
the same son $20 in cash, to be paid him from the proceeds 
of my father’s estate, in consideration of his terrible suffer- 
ing in Kansas,and his crippled condition from his childhood. 

I give to my son Solomon Brown $50 in cash, to be paid 
him from my father’s estate, as an offset to the first two 
cases above named, 

I give to my daughter, Ruth Thompson, my large old 
Bible, containing the family record. 

I give to each of my sons, and to each of my other daugh- 
ters, my son-in-law, Henry Thompson, and to each of my 
daughters-in-law, as good a copy of the Bible as can be pur- 
chased at some bookstore in New York or Boston, at a cost 
of $5 each in cash ; to be paid out of the proceeds ef my 
father’s estate. 

I give to each of my grandchildren that may be living 
when my father’s estate is settled as good a copy of the 
Bible as can be purchased (as above) at a cost of $3 each. 

All the Bibles to be purchased at one and the same time, 
for cash, on the best terms. 

I desire to have ($50) fifty dollars each paid out of the 
final proceeds of my father’s estate, to the following-named 
persons, to wit: To Allen Hammond, esq., of Roekville, 
Tolland County, Conn., or to George Kellogg, esq., former 
agent of the New England Company at that place, for the 
use and benefit of that company. Also, $40 to Silas Havens, 
formerly of Lewisburg, Summit County, O., if he can be 
found, also, $50 to a man of Stark County, O., at Canton, 
who sued my father in his lifetime, through Judge Hum- 
phrey and Mr. Upson of Akron, to be paid by J. R. Brown 
to the man in person, if he can be found. His name I can- 
not remember. My father made a compromise with the 
man by taking our house and lot at Mannsville. I desire 
that any remaining balance that may become my due from 
my father’s estate may be paid in equal amounts to my 
wife, and to each of my children, and to the widows of Wat- 
son and Owen Brown, by my brother. 


Joun Avis, Witness. Joun Brown. 


In reference to the tombstone here alluded to, Brown ap- 
peared very anxious. The inscription was drawn up by 
Brown himself, and handed to his wife, who had it in her pos- 
session. Speaking of the parties to whom sums are directed 
to be paid, he said: “Dear Mary, if you can find these, pay 
them personally, but do not pay any one who may present 
himself as their attorneys, for if it gets into the hands of at- 
torneys, we do not know what will become of it.” 

After this, Mr. and Mrs. Brown took supper together. 
This occupied only a few minutes. Brown then touched 
upon other business affairs, until an order was received from 
the Commander-in-Chief, saying that the interview must 
terminate. Brown then said: “Mary, I hope you will 
always live in Essex County. I hope you will be able to 
get all our children together, and impress the inculeations 
of the right principles to each succeeding generation. I 
give you all the letters and papers which have been sent 
me, since my arrest. I wish you to take all my clothes that 
| are here, and carry them home. Good-by, good by. God 
| bless you !”” 

The bitterness of parting was brief. Mrs. Brown was 
led away with the utmost consideration by Capt. Avis, and, 
soon after 8 o’clock, was on her way again te Ilarper’s 
Ferry. During the passage, Capt. Moore, who sat beside 
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her, did not fail to present to her arguments in favor of the | On Sabbath evening, Dr. Cheever preached on the sub- 
| ject, in the Church of the Puritans, in which he set forth | 


blessings of Slavery—pointing out, by way of example, a 
troop of negroes disporting by the roadside. 








| the christian character of John Brown, and his claims to be 





* ss Minssnchusetts Legisla eure. 
At the meeting of the Senate to-day, after prayer by the 
_ Chaplain, Mr. Luce of the Nantucket District moved that 


After his wife’s departure, Brown wrote until midnight, | regarded a christian martyr. The greater part of the the Sonate adjourn on account of the execution of John 


when he retired. At daybreak he resumed his labor with 
undiminished energy. At 10'¢ o’clock he was.called upon 
to prepare for his death. 


Joun Brown’s Remains.—The mortal remains of John 
Brown were brought to this city on the Amboy boat, on 
Saturday evening, in the charge of J. Miller McKim, esq., 
of Philadelphia, one of the gentlemen who accompanied 
Mrs.Brown to Harper’s Ferry, for the purpose of receiving 
them from the authorities of Virginia. The intention, at 
first, was to stop over Sunday in Philadelphia, partly that 
the body might, as soon as possible, receive the attention of 
an undertaker, and partly that Mrs. Brown might have 
opportunity for rest, after the terrible ordeal through which 
she had passed ; but the prospect of the body’s approach 
prodaced such an excitement in that city—an excitement of 
enthusiasm among his admirers, and of curiosity on the part 
of the people generally—that the Mayor believed it would 


be impossible, if the body should remain, to preserve that | 
order which the decencies of the occasion, and a proper re- | 


gard for the feelings of the afflicted widow required, and 


therefore he peremptorily insisted that another stopping, | 
place should be selected. 
The hour of arrival in New-York being unknown, the | orate the death of John Brown. 


body was quietly landed here, and placed in the hands of | 
an undertaker, who performed the required offices, and put 
it in condition to be seen by the family and friends on its 
arrival at North Elba. There is reason to believe that, if 
no unexpected delay shall occur, it will reach its destina- 
tion in such a state that the children may look upon their 
father’s face and witness no gther change than that which 
death naturally produces. Mrs. Brown tarried in Phila- 
delphia, with sympathizing friends, until Sunday evening, 
when, in company with Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, of Bos- 
ton, she came to this city to rejoin Mr. McKim in the pas- 
sage to North Elba. She is, of course, naturally anxious 
to reach her home, as soon as possible. They will probably 
be joined at Albany by a few friends from the East, who 
will accompany them on their sad and solemn errand.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
Sympathy with John Brown. 


The meetings mentioned in our last, as having been ap- 
pointed, were held as announced. 

WitviamssurGu.—The Thursday evening prayer meet- 
ing, at the First Congregational Meeting-heuse in Williams- 
burgh (Rev. 8. S. Jocelyn’s) was a season of solemn interest. 
The Pastor, and several ministers of the gospel and others, 
participated in the exercises, dnd the spirit of the Lord and 
of liberty, always united, were manifestly present in the 
assembly, as likewise at an adjourned meeting, at the same | 
place, after the execution, on Friday evening. 


New York Ciry.—Services were held from ten o’clock 
A. M., till after one o’clock, P. M., on Tuesday, in the Shiloh 
Presbyterian Church in Prince Street, of which Rev. H. H. 
Garnett is Pastor’ The body of the house, which is large, 
was ontirely filled, and many were in the gallery. The 
greater part of the audience were colored, and very many 
colored ministers and several white ministers, from this 
city and the neighboring cities and villages, were in atten- 
dance and conducted the exercises. 

The Church of the Puritans, Dr. Cheever’s, held a meet- | 
ing from 10 A. M., till 12, and again in the evening. Those | 
who attended it, report that the feeling was deep and gene- | 
ral. 

The news reporters for the daily papers have evident- | 
ly failed to give accurate accounts of these meeting, and in 
somo instances, have indulged in caricature and misrepre- 
sentation. Nevertheless, they have served to describe and 
to disseminate expressions of the deepest abhorance of 
slavery, as well as of admiration of John Brown, and of | 
sympathy for his family, for whose benefit contributions 
were taken. 

With exception of our colored brethren, whose feelings | 
are strongly excited, there were, we believe, few who ex- 
pressed approbation of the measures of John Brown, though | 











discourse is reported, with tolerable correctness, in the N. 
| Y. Herald, in which it is carried to many thousands of the 


H 
| 


| the South. (That paper, by the bye, is giving circulation 


|to more thoroughly anti-slavery matter, than any other 


| daily paper in the city, though for its own partizan ends, 


| by inflaming the slaveholders against the free states.) 


| 
| 


the following accounts. 


Pusiic Expressions. 

Provipence, R. I., Friday, Dec. 2, 1859.—The sympa- 
thizers with John Brown held a large meeting here to-day. 
Ex-Mayor Barstow presided, and made a lengthy speeeh. 
Speeches were also made by the Hon. Thomas Davis, the 
Rev. Mr. Woodbury, a Unitarian clergyman, and the Rey. 
| Mr. Day, a Free Will Baptist. 


| Boston, Friday, Dec. 2, 1859. 





at his church last night for John Brown, and are continuing 
them to-day. 
Tremont Temple was crowded this evening, to commem- 


All the colored population of Boston and its vicinity were 
present together with many ladies, a large number of whom 
attended out of mere curiosity. On the platform were seated 
many of the most prominent Abolitionists of New England, 
and erected upon it was the standard of Virginia, with its 
coat-of-arms draped in black. In front, the rostram was 
decorated with a large black cross, underneath which was a 


most intensely pro-slavery readers, both at the North and | 


From other places, and through the papers, we receive 


| Brown. Mr. Rich of Suffolk opposed the motion, and the 
| Yeas and Nays stood 8 for adjournment and 11 against. 

In the House, Mr. Ray of Nantucket moved an adjourn- 
| ment, offering at the same time a resolution of sympathy for 
| Brown. A spicy debate followed, when the motion to ad- 
| journ was defeated—Yeas, 6 ; Nays, 141. 

Y. Tribune. 
Axsany, Dee, 2, 1859. 

A meeting of the friends of Freedom was held in the fore- 

noon, at which the following resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved, In the language of Henry Clay, That while we 

“would not force liberty upon other nations,” we “maintain 
| that an oppressed people are authorized, whenever they 
| can, to rise and break their fetters.” (See speech of March 
| 24, 1818.) 
| Resolved, That, so long as Pulaski, Kesciusko, Steuben, 
| De Kalb, and Lafayette are justly honored for their devo- 


Correspondence of the N. 


| tion to the freedom of a people not their own, the equally 
The Rev. Mr. Grimes, colored, held late prayer meetings | heroic and disinterested efforts of John Brown to give liber- 


ty to a race alien to his own, must receive the sympathy 
and honor of all lovers of liberty and Human Rights. * 


Resolved, In view of the recent arrest of Dr. Breed, in the 


city of Washington, for “an expression of opinion,” we adopt . 


the language of The Evening Journal of this city, “the 
questions of Compromise, of the admission of new States, 
and of the regulation of Territorial affairs which have con- 
vulsed the Union, are all insignificant compared with the 
Ricut or Free Speecu.” 

Resolved, That it is more and more our duty, as citizens 
of a Free State, to absolve ourselves from all complicity 





photograph likeness of John Brown, which was draped in | 
mourning. 
Mr. Sewall made the opening speech, stating the object of | 
the meeting was one of sympathy, and to commemorate the | 
death of Johu Brown, who he designated as a “ Martyr to | 
Freedom.’ He concluded by characterising Gov. Wise as 
the modern Pontius Pilate. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison then read the various letters and 
documents which have emanated from John Brown. They 
have heretofore been published. 

J.S. Martin, a negro of Philadelphia, followed. He lauded | 
the acts of John Brown, at the same time slightly rapping | 
the Republican party for its luke-warmness in not doing | 
likewise. A remark made by him that Virginia in her act 
to-day was the most guilty of all the guilty mothers of the 
American Government was received with mingled hisses | 
and applause. . | 

J. Q. A. Griffen of Malden, a Member of the House, next | 


addressed the meeting. He claimed that the heinous offen- | 





| ses of Pontius Pilate, in crucifying our Savior, whitened in- | 


to virtue when compared with those of Gov. Wise of Vir- | 
ginia in his course toward John Brown. He also stated | 
that it was the opinion of no less a Democrat than Hon | 
Caleb Cushing, as a lawyer, that the proceedings of the Gov- | 
ernor and Court of Virginia, in trying and convicting John | 
Brown, were without the sanction of the Constitution and | 
laws of the United States. 
A letter was received from the Rey. H. M. Dexter, of the | 
Pine Street church, regretting his inability to be present, | 
and stating that while he did not justify the act of John | 
Brown, he thought it would not be glorified by its future. 
good results to the cause of freedom. 
The Rey. Mr. Pierpont made a few remarks in accord- | 
ance with the tone of the previous speaker. 
He was followed by the Hon. R. H. Davis of Fall River, | 
a member of the Massachusetts Senate, who indorsed the | 
action of John Brown on the ground that its ultimate result | 
would be good. 
William Lloyd Garrison then made a characteristic speech | 
glorifying Brown and his associates, and thanked God that | 
the time had been brought about by the acts of to-day’s | 
martyr, when the sympathies of men of rank were identified | 
with his, which would thus enable him to leave the arena, 
after battling for thirty years for American freedom. » 
A collection was taken up, announced to be for the bene- | 


there was an universal sympathy with him and admiration | fit of the family of John Brown. The meeting then dis- | 
of his noble, self sacrificing spirit. | persed at an early hour. i 








with Slavery ; that one of the most important and feasible 
measures in this direction, is the enactment of a stringent 


| and effective Personal Liberty Law ; and that we will not - 


cease to petition for such a law, until it is duly incorpora- 
ted among our statutes. 

At noon minute guns commenced firing, and their solemn 
hooming lasted for several hours. 

At 3 o’clock a meeting was held at the Hamilton Street 
Baptist Church, at which several addresses were made, and 
a collection taken up for the benefit of John Brown’s 
family. 

In the evening, W. J. Watkins and others, addressed a 
Jarge audience in the Wesleyan Church. 

The day was observed by many families as one for fast- 
ing and special prayer. 

PuitapeLpuia, Friday, Dee. 2. 

A meeting assembled in the National Hall this morning, 
where there was an overflowing attendance, to offer prayers 
for John Brown. The Rey.Mr. Furness read a number of let- 
ters from Brown. Addresses were delivered by Lucretia 
Mott, Mary Grew, and others. 


CLEveELAND, Ohio, Friday, Dee. 2, 1859. 
A meeting was held here to-night in commemoration of 
the execution of John Brown. Over 5,000 people were pre- 
sent. Able addresses were made by Hon. D. R. Tilden, 
IIon. P. Spaulding, C. Hf. Langston, A. G. Riddle, and the 


| Rev. Messrs. J.C. White, W. H. Brewster Crooks, and J. 


If. W. Toohey. Strong resolutions were adopted, and the 
addresses were able. The hall was dressed in mourning. 


At Montreal, Canada. a meeting of sympathy was held. 


Tue OpunixG or ConGress.—Congress has assembled, 
and, in the Louse, the first business is to elect a Speaker. 
But this the slaveholders are not ready to do, until they can 
draw out fresh disclaimers of Abolitionism from the Repub- 
lican members and their candidates. The Harper's Ferry 
affair supplies them with one topic of agitation—the rec- 
commendation of Mr. Helper’s Book, by some Senators and 


‘Representatives, another. 


Ix tHE Senate.—Mr. Mason made a motion for “the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into the facts attending 
the late invasion and seizure of the armory and arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry, &c.,’ and “whether any citizens of the 
United States, not present, were implicated therein.” 

Mr. Geo. Trumbull, of IIL, gave notice that when the 
resolution came up, he should move toamend, by extending 
the inquiry to the seizure of the Arsenal at Franklin, Mis. 
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souri, during the times of Border Ruffian rule in Missouri 
and Kansas. 

Ix THE Hovsr, after a few ineffectual ballots for Speaker 
Mr. Clark of Missouri, offered the following : 

Whereas, Certain Members of this House, now in nomina- 
tion for Speaker, did indorse and recommend the book 
hereinafter named : therefore 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a certain 
book, called “The Impending Crisis of the South, and How 
to Meet it,” purporting to have been written by H. R. Hel- 
per, are incendiary, and hostile to the domestic peace and 
tranquility of the country, and that no member of this 
House who recommended or indorsed it, or the compend, 
is fit to be Speaker of this House. 

The debates in the two Houses, on the 5th and 6th in- 
stant, were upon the topics thus introduced, and upon sla- 
very and abolition in general. This is the beginning. 


[gr We defer much important matter, and exclude some 
general news—none very important—to make room for the 
letters of John Brown, the particulars of his execution, and 
the expressions of sentiment respecting it. 

a oe 
John Brown’s last Letter to his Family. 

A letter of Brown’s has been published, in which he ex- 
pressed doubts as to the propriety of his wife visiting him 
in prison to bid him farewell, and it is probable that the 
subjoined letter from Brown, to his wife and children, was 
written under the belief that no interview between them 
would take place :— 


CHARLESTOWN Prison, 
Jerrerson Co., Va., Nov. 30,1859. § 


My Dsarty BeLovep Wirs, Sons anv DavenrTers, 
EVERYONE :— 

As [ now begin what is probably the last letter I shall 
ever write to any of you, I conclude to write to all at the 
same time. I will mention some little matters, particularly 
applicable to little property concerns, in another place. 

I recently received a letter from my wife, from near 
Philadelphia, dated Nov. 22, by which it would seem that 
she was about giving up the idea of seeing me again. I 
had written her to come on, if she felt equal to the under- 
taking, but I do not know that she will get my letter in 
time. It was on her own account chiefly, that I asked her 
to stay back. At first, I had a most strong desire to see 
her again, but there appeared to be very serious objections: 
and should we never meet in this life, I trust that she will 
be in the end, satisfied it was for the best at least, if not 
inost for her comfort. I enclosed in my last letter to her, a 
draft of fifty dollars on John Jay, made payable to her or- 
der. I have now another to send her, from my excellent 
old friend Edward Harris, of Woonsocket, R.I. for one hun- 
dred dollars, which I shall also make payable to her order. 

lam awaiting the hour of my public murder with great 
composure of mind and cheerfulness, feeling the strong as- 
snrance that in no other possibile way could I be used to so 
much advantage to the cause of good and of humanity, and 
that nothing that either I, or all my family have sacrificed 
or suffered, will be lost. The reflection that a wise and 
merciful, as well as just and Holy God, rules, not the affairs 
of this world, but of all worlds, is a rock to set our feet up- 
on, under all circumstances—even those more severely try- 
ing ones, into which our own feelings and wrongs have 
placed us. I have now no doubt but that our seeming dis- 
aster will ultimately result in the most glorious success - 
80, my dear, shattered, and broken family, be of good cheer, 
and believe and trust in God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul; for He doeth all things well. Do not feel 
ashamed on my account, nor for one moment despair of the 
cause, or grow weary of well doing. I bless God I never 
felt stronger confidence in the certain and near approach 
of a bright morning and a glorious day than I have felt, 
and do now feel, since my confinement here. I am endeavor- 
ing to return, like a poor prodigal as I am, to my Father, 
against whom I have always sinned, in the hope that he 
may kindly and forgivingly meet me, though a very great 
way off. 

Oh! my dear wife and children, would to God you could 
know how I have been travailing in birth for you all, that 
no one of you may fail of the grace of God, through Jesus 
Christ—that no one of you may be blind to the truth and 
glorious light of His Word, in which life and immortality 
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are brought to light, I beseech you, everyone, to make the 
Bible your daily and nightly study, with a childlike, hon- 
est, candid, teachable spirit of love and respect for your 
husband and father. 

And I beseech the God of my fathers, to open all your 
eyes to the discovery of the truth. You cannot imagine 
how much you may soon need the consolations of the 
Christian religion. Circumstances like my own, for more 
than a month past, have convinced me beyond all doubt, 
of our great need of some theories treasured up, when our 
prejudices are excited, our vanity worked up to the highest 
pitch. Oh! do not trust your eternal all upon the boister- 
ous ocean without even a helm or compass to aid you in 
steering. I do notask any of you to thro\. away your reas- 
on: I only ask you to make a candid, sober use of your 
reason. 

My dear younger children, will you listen to this last 
poor admonition of one who can only love you? Oh! be 
determined at once to give your whole heart to God, and let 
nothing shake or alter that resolution. You need have no 
fears of regreting it. Do not be vain and thoughtless, but 
sober minded: and let me entreat you all to love the rem- 
nant of our once great family. Try and build up again 
your broken walls and to make the utmost of every stone 
that is left. Nothing can so tend to make life a blessing, as 
the consciousness that your life and example bless and leave 
you the stronger. Still, it is ground of the utmost comfort 
to my mind to know that so many of youas have had the 
opportunity, have given some proof of your fidelity to the 
great family of man. Be faithful unto death; fram the 
exercise of habitual love to man it cannot be very hard to 
learn to love his Maker. 

I must yet insert the reason for my firm belief in the di- 
vine inspiration of the Bible, notwithstanding I am perhaps 
naturally skeptical, certainly not credulous. I wish all to 
consider it most thoroughly, when you read that blessed 
book, and see whether you cannot discover such evidence 
yourselves. It is the purity of heart filling our minds as 
well as work and actions, which is everywhere insisted on, 
that distinguishes it from all the other teachings, that com- 
mends it to my conscience. Whether my heart be willing 
and obedient or not, the inducement that it holds out is 
another reason of my convictions of its truth and genuine- 
ness ; but I do not here omit this, my last argument on the 
Bible, that eternal life is what my soul is panting after this 
moment. 1 mention this as a reason for endeavoring to 
leave a valuable copy of the Bible to be carefully preserved 
in remembrance of me, to see many of my posterity, instead 
of some other book at equal cost. ' 

I beseech you all to live in habitual contentment with 
moderate circumstances and gains of worldly store, and 
earnestly to teach this to your children, and children’s 
children after you, by example as well as precept. Be de- 
termined to know as soon as may be, whether Bible instruc- 
tion is of divine origin or not. Be sure to owe no man 
anything, but to love one another. John Rogers wrote to 
his children, “Abhor that arrant whore of Rome.” John 
Brown writes to his children to abhor, that sum of all vil- 
lainies—slavery. Remember, he that is slow to anger, is 
better than the mighty, and he that ruleth in spirit, than he 
that taketh a city. Remember, also, that they, being wise, 
shall shine, and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars forever and ever. 

And now, dearly beloved family, to God, und the work 
of His Grace, I commend you all, 

Your affectionate husband and father, 
Joun Brown. 
- 0 

The following letters were read at the sympathy meeting 
in Shiloh Hall, Philadelphia, on the day of the execation of 
John Brown: ; 

Extract from a letter to his wife, written by John Brown, 
about thirteen yeers ago, on hearing of the death of one of 
his little children by fire ; 

* * * “T trust that none of you will feel disposed to 
cast an unreasontble blame on my dear Ruth on account of 
the dreadful trial we are called to suffer ; for, if the want 
of proper care in each and all of us has not been attended 
with fatal consequences, it is no thanks to us. If I had a 
right sense of my habitual neglect of my family’s eternal in- 
terests, I should go crazy. I humbly hope this dreadful 


afflictive Providence will lead us all more properly to appre- 
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ciate the amazing, unforeseen, untold consequences that 
hang upon the right or wrong doing of things seemingly of 
trifling account. Who can tell or comprehend the vast re- 
sults for good or for evil that are to follow the saying of 
one little word. Everything worthy of being done at all, is 
worthy of being done in good earnest, and in the best. possi- 
ble manner.” 


The speaker then read the subjoined letter : 
CHARLEsTOWN, JEFFERSON Co., Va., 8th Nov., 1859. 


Dear Wife aud Children, every one: I will begin by say- 
ing that | have in some degree recovered from my wounds, 
but that I am quite weak in my back and sore about my 
my left kidney. My appetite has been quite good for most 
of the time since I was hurt. I am supplied with almost 
everything I could desire to make me comfortable, and the 
little I do lack (some articles of clothing, which I lost) J 
may perhaps soon get again. I am, besides, quite cheerful 
having (as I trust) the peace of God which “passeth all 
understanding to rule in my heart,” and the testimony (in 
some degree) of a good conscience that | have not lived 
altogether in vain. I can trust God with both the time and 
the manner of my death, believing as I now do, that for me 
at this time to seal my testimony (for God and Humanity) 
with my blood, will do vastly more toward advancing the 
cause I have earnestly endeavored to promote, than all I 
have done in my life before. I beg of you all, meekly and 
quietly to submit to this ; not feeling yourselves in the least 
degraded on that account. Remember, dear wife and ‘chil- 
dren, all, that Jesus of Nazareth suffered a most excruciating 
death on the cross 4s a felon—under the most aggravating 
circumstances. Think, also, of the prophets, and apostles, 
and Christians of former days, who went through greater 
tribulations than either you or I ; and (try) to be reconciled. 
May God Almighty, comfort all your hearts, and soon wipe 
away all tears from your eyes. To him be endless praise. 
Think, too, of the crushed millions who “have no comfort_ 
er.” I charge you all never (in your trials) to forget the 
griefs of “the poor that cry, and of those that have none to 
help them.” I wrote most earnestly to my dear and afflict- 
ed wife not to come on, for the present, at any rate. I will 
now give her my reasons for doing so. First, it would use 
up all the scanty means she has, or is at all likely to have, 
to make herself and children comfortable hereafter. For, 
let me teli you, that the sympathy that is now aroused in 
your behalf, may not always follow you. There is but lit- 
tle more of the romantic about helping poor widows and 
their children, than there is about trying to relieve poor 
“niggers.” Again, the little comfort it might afford us to 
meet again, would be dearly bought by the pains of a final 
separation. We must part, and I feel assured, for us to 
meet under such dreadful circumstances, would only add to 
our distress. If she comes on here, she must be only a gaz- 
ing stock throughout the whole journey, to be remarked 
upon in every look, word, and action, and by all sorts of 
creatures, and by all sorts of papers throughout the coun- 
try. Again, it ismy most decided judgment that in quietly 
and submissively staying at home, vastly more of generous 
sympathy will her reach ; without such dreadful sacrifice 
of feeling as she must put up with, if she comes on. The 
visits of one or two female friends that have come on here, 
have produced great excitement, which is very annoying, 
and they cannot possibly do me any good. Oh, Mary, do 
not come, but patiently wait for the meeting (of those who 
love God and their fellowmen,) where no separation must 
follow. “They shall go no more out forever.” I greatly 


long to hear from some one of you, and to learn anythin 
that in any way affects your welfare. I sent you $10 the 
other day—did you get it? I have also endeavored to stir 
up Christian friends to visit and write to you in your dee 
affliction. I have no doubt that sume of them at least, wi 
heed the call. Write to me, care of Capt. John Avis, 
Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va. 

“Finally, my beloved, be: of good comfort.” May all 
your names be “written on the Lamb’s book of life” —may 
you all have the purifying and sustaining influence of the 
Christian religion—is the earnest prayer of your affection- 
ate husband and father. Joun Brown. 


P. S.—I cannot remember a night so dark as to have 
hindered the coming day; nor a storm so furious and 
dreadful, as to prevent the return of warm sunshine, and a 
cloudless sky. But, beloved ones, do remember that this is 
not your rest ; that in this world you have no abiding place 
or continuing city. To God and His infinite mercy, I al- 
ways commend you. J.B. 

Nov. 29. 
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ment when it is most keenly felt. 
Take another case. Not long since, we had frequently to 




































































Ah! thy smile is just as mocking, 
Just as sweet, 

As when beside thee I sat rocking, 
Or at thy feet. 


On the sofa soft reclining, 
Tiny feet just touched my chair ; 
Little fingers intertwining 
Thy long hair, 
That like golden veil fell o’er thee, 
Snowy neek and crimson cheek, 
Could a mortal help adore thee,— 
Or was I weak? 


pation of the moment, Constance never thought of putting 


and the other children had, almost invariably, to wait; and 
from the mamma there almost invariably came the sam 

scolding. Utterly as this system failed, it never occurred 
to the mamma to let Constance experience the natural penal- 
ty. Nor, indeed, would she try it when it was suggested 
to her. In the world, the penalty of being behind time is 
loss of some advantage that would else have been gained ; 
the train is gone; or the steamboat is just leaving its moor- 


Blue love-fraught eyes, so soft and drooping, 
Gold-veiled too,— 

Thou s¢emedst but an angel stooping 
To my view,— 


good seats in the concert room are filled. And every one, 
in cases perpetually occurring, may see that it is the pros- 
pective deprivations entailed by being too late. Is not the 
inference obvious? Should not these prospective depriva- | 


Save that thy lips were warm and thrilling, 
Save that they once were pressed to mine, 

How would I say—my lost heart willing 
Thou wert divine. 


ready at the appointed time, the natural result is that of 
being left behind, and losing her walk. And no one can 


at home, while the rest were enjoying themselves in the 
fields, and after having felt that this loss of a much prized 
gratification was solely due to want of promptitude, some 
amendment would take place. At any rate, the measure 
would be more effective than that perpetual scolding which 
| ends only in producing callousness. 


Save that my trust was made another's, 
My hope denied, 

And love surpassing all of others’ 
Was thrown aside. 





For pride and wealth, and glittering goms, 
And pearls to wreath thy beauty round, 

When pearl, without the setting, thou 
Wast fairest found. 


Again, when children, with more than usual carelessness, 
break or lose the things given to them, the natural penalty 
—the penalty which makes grown up persons more careful 
—is the consequent inconvenience. The want of the lost 
| or damaged article, and the cost of supplying its place, are 
the experiences by which men and women are disciplined 
in these matters; and the experience of children should be 
as much as possible assimilated to theirs. We do not refer 
to the early period at which toys are pulled to pieces in the 
process of learning their physical properties, and at which 
the results of carelessness cannot be understood; but to a 
later period, when the meaning and advantages of property 
are perceived. When a boy, old enough to possess a pen- 
knife, uses it so roughly as to snap the blade, or leaves it 
| in the grass by some hedge-side, where he was cutting a 
| stick, a thoughtless parent, or some indulgent relative, will 
commonly forthwith buy him another; not seeing that, by 
doing this, a valuable lesson is lost. In such a case, a fa- 
| ther may properly explain that pen-knives cost money, and 
that to get money requires labor; that he cannot afford to 
| | purchase new pen-knives for one who loses or breaks them, 
| and that until he sees evidence of greater carefulness, he 

| must decline to make good the loss. A parallel discipline 
| may be used, as a means of checking extravagance. 

These few familiar instances, here chosen because of the | 
simplicity with which they illustrate our point, will make 


That smile is hollow, though as mocking, 
And as sweet, 

As when it shone soft interlocking 
Joys replete. 





Yet I love thee, love thee, love thee, 
To this day 
God forgive thee, heaven above thee 
Bless thy way! 
> ——4-o + 
NATURAL DISCIPLINE. 

In every family where there are young children, there 
almost daily occurs cases of what mothers and servants call | 
“making a litter.’’ A child has had out its box of toys, and | 
leaves them scattered about the floor. Or a handful of | 
flowers, brought in from @ morning walk, is presently seen | 
dispersed over tables and chairs. Or a little girl making | | 
doll’s clothes, disfigures the room with shreds. In most 
cases, the trouble of rectifying the disorder falls anywhere | 
but in the right place ; if in the nursery, the nurse herself, 
with many grumblings about “tiresome little things,” etc., 
undertakes the task ; if below stairs, the task usually de-| 
volves either on one of the elder children, or on the house- | 
maid; the transgressor being visited with nothing more | 
than a scolding. In this very simple case, however, there | 
are many parents wise enough to follow out, more or less | 
consistently, the normal course—that of making the child | 
itself collect the toys orshreds. The labor of putting things | 
in order is the true consequence of having put things in 
disorder. Every trader in his office, every wife in her | 
household, has daily experience of this fact—And if educa- | 
tion be a preparation for the business of life, then every | 
child should, also, from the beginning, have daily experi- | 





| penalties, which we contend, are the truly efficient ones, and | 


tute for them.—British Quarterly, 
>- =r 
JEM—A JUDGE. 

“Q dear!” sighed .a half starved, ragged little boy, one | 
cold chilly night, in the fall of 1829, as he sat rather hs alf | 
reclined on his elbow, on the cold camp step of one of the | 

ence of this fact. If the natural penalty be met by any re- | large fine houses in ‘New York city: “how d wish [ had 

fractory behavior, then the proper course is to let the child | only one of them nice cakes in that window.” And as he | 
feel the ulterior re-action consequent on its disobedience. | half muttered to himself, his dark tearful eyes watched th 

Having refused or neglected to pick up, and put away the well filled window of a large baker shop. 

. things scattered about, and having thereby entailed the There he sat, hour after hour, with no warm bed to sleep | 
trouble of doing this on some one else, the child should, on 
subsequent occasions, be denied the means of giving this 
trouble. When next it petitions for its toy-box, the reply 
of its mamma should be: “The last time you had your toys 
you left them lying on the floor, and Jane had to pick them. 
Jane is too busy to pick up, every day, the things you leave | 
about; and I cannot do it myself. So that, as you will not 
put away your toys when you have done with them, I can- 

not let you have them.” This is obviously a natural conse- 


in. The only friend he had, as he thought, was his Heav- | 
enly Father, for his mother had died, the day before, from | 
starvation, and now he was left an orphan, to wander all | 
alone through that large and wicked city. 
Soon, however, he fell asleep, and his troubles left him | 
for atime. He slept long and soundly. At last he was | 
awakened from his sleep by the sound of a large clock strik- | 
ing five. The streets were very still, and there was not | 
the same noise and confusion that there is on other morn- | 


listen to the reprimands visited on a little girl who was | 
searcely ever ready for the daily walk. Of eager disposi- | 
tion, and apt to become thoroughly absorbed in the occu- | 


on her things, until the rest were ready. The Governess | 


ings ; or the best things in the market are sold; or all the | 


tions control the child’s conduct also? If Constance is not 


doubt, we think, that after having once or twice remained | 


quence, neither increased nor lessened ; and must be so | ings, for it was Sunday. There he sat, rubbing his eyes 
recognized by a child. The penalty comes, too, at the mo- | as though he were taking his morning bath. 


| 


Presently some one pulled him by the coat (or what 
might have been called a coat) and said, “Come, Jem, wake 
up, it is long past daylight, and I am getting hungry. If 
| you will come with me, I will tell you where we can get 
plenty to eat, for I saw a shopman shut his blinds without 
once locking them.” 

Jem looked up in real astonishment. 
something ?” he asked. 

“No; we can hook it, you know; and he won’t miss it, | 
| know.” 

Jem looked up slowly, and answered firmly: “I shan’t 
| steal, and you can’t make me, any more, for I promised my 
| mother, just as she died, I wouldn’t. You may go, but I 
| shan’t.”’ 
| Jack hung his head and said nothing. Soon, however he 
muttered to himself, “ You may starve to death, but I shan’t;” 
“Hurrah! I’m going, any 


“ Will he give us 


| then, raising his voice, he cried, 
| how, to get something to eat.” 

| Jem walked off, in the opposite direction, whistling to 
| himself “ Home, sweet Home.” 

The bells were ringing for Sabbath school, at nine o’clock. 
Jem happened to be passing St. Paul’s chapel, and as he 
saw the boys and girls going in, he thought he would like 
to see the church ; so he entered, but not without first tak. 
ing off his cap, and wiping his bare feet before he touched 
the step. 

One of the teachers saw him, and asked him if he came 
to school. He was so much frightened he did not answer; 
but she put him into a class with some younger boys. Af- 
ter session was over, she came and closely questioned him, 


| and finding him so honest and upright, she took him home 


with her, and gave him his breakfast, and then learned from 
him his whole history. Her father, a celebrated lawyer of 
that city, happened to be in want of an office-boy. Jem ac. 
cepted the offer of the vacant place, and kept his employ. 
er’s office neat and clean, and was soon sent: to school for 
instruction. He made the very best use of his time, im. 


| proved very fast. and was soon admitted into the office as a 


clerk. He studied, became a proficient in law, kept up 
his habits of strict integrity and honor, was finally made a 
partner in the business of his employer, and in this year of 
grace, 1859, is one of the most popular judges in Western 
New York. 

This little incident, dear children, shows us that integrity 
wins its reward, even in this world. 

Jack was detected in his wickedness, and sent to a place 
of confinement, to learn that “the way of transgressors is 
hard.”—Children’s Magazine. 

——— 
ALCHOHOL A POISON, 

That alcohol is a poison is a well-settled fact. Chemists 
testify that the substance which intoxicates, and which men 
so much love and seek in brandy, rum, wine and other 





clear to every one, the distinction between those uatural | } 


| those artificial penalties which parents commonly ne 


| liquors, is alcohol—one of the most active and powerful of 
the narcotic vegetable poisons. 

Between four and five hundred physicians in the eity of 
New York, and about seven thousand in America and Eu- 
rope, testify to the same thing—that it is a dangerous poi- 
son. Thus with a jury of more than seven thousand men, 
disinterested and intelligent, and in every respect competent 
‘to settle the question, will any man declare that alcohol in 


| any form is a wholesome and harmless beverage ? 


> —~eor 


Dr. Franklin having noticed that a certain mechanic, who 


| worked near his office, was always happy and smiling, ven- 


tured to ask him for the secret of his constant cheerfulness. 
‘No secret, doctor,” he replied, “I have got one of the 


e| | best of wives, and w hen I go to work she always has a kind 


word of encouragement for me; and when I go home she 
| sesets me with a smile and a kiss, and the tea is sure to be 


| ready ; and she has done so many little things through the 
| day to please me that I cannot find it in my heart to speak 


an unkind word to anybody. 
>_< >< - - 
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